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THOSE TWO YEARS: THINGS TO REMEMBER 


f I Two years-have passed since that Sunday a stoical patience for the little ships which by 
'1 morning when, standing round our a miracle of deliverance took most of them 

JL Wireless sets, we heard that we Were across the Channel to safety. 


ffitnsf’ fabric of 
Empire crashing ini 


Mussolini’s 
i the dust. 


Ethiopian 



Two years—and what years i In those 
swiftly pursuing hoars, those heavy drops of 
time, we have known terrible experiences 
and fearful joys ; we have felt the exultant 
thrill of victory and the cold dab of defeat; 
we have been lifted up on the wings of 
boundless hope only, ere long, to be plunged 
into the deeps where reigns a grim and 
comfortless gloom. 

From its very beginning this war has been 
vastly different from the last. We entered 
it in a mood of sober realism not for us 
in 1939 the tnirnpeiiags and flag-waving, the 
glamour and glee with which we and our 
fathers went to war in 1914, when war was 
still a great adventure, supremely glorious, 
Doble, uplifting, inspiring. We tow better 
today. Only Sir Arthur Keith strangely insists 
that war is a beneficent pruning-faook. We 
have no Bottomley bellowing his “ -patriotic ’ ’• 
bilge. We stillhave oar stay-at-home patriots, 
our armchair warriors ; test t&ase of us who 
remember the vulgar, senseless etonour of 
a generation ago cannot but be impressed 
by the present absence of foolish deprecia¬ 
tion of our enemy. We know today that 
though the Germans are dirty fighters they 
are also brave, bold, and resolute. Then 
in this war we have had no white-feather 
girls who (poor things 1) tried to show their 
patriotism by pinning the emblem of cowar¬ 
dice oh the lapels of young men they met in 
the street. Our girls have found something 
better to do, whether it*be punching tickets 
or making shells, driving a tractor or an 
ambulance through the blit/. 

XT or as-in these days war isno dfetantadveB- 
*- tare, so interesting to read 

about and to see pictured when it is .j-' .. * 

being fought many miles away by 
- bands of mercenaries. , We have 
heard the swish of falling bombs, the 
crash "of gunfire, the noise of 
buildings collapsing like.a castle of 
cards caught in the draught of an 
opening door. War has come very 
near to us, into oar own land, oar 
own city or village, our own street, 
even our own home. We now 
know war for what it rbally is : as 
the most dirty, disgusting, degrading, 
and desperately dull activity to 
which human beings can descend. 

War has been debunked. But we 
know, too, that though it is all these 
things ’ it is something which we 
have got to .get on with .and finish 
as soon and as thoroughly as we 
, possibly can. 

T ooking back. along the road 
JLj which we have traveled in 
these two years, what are the features 
that catch the eye? First, those 
months when Gort’s men stood side 
by side With GameEn’s and watched 
Todt's engineers toiling on the other 
side of the Rhine . . . Then we 
spy little groups of khaki soldiery 
straggling and straggling in the 
mountain passes -of Norway. The 
scene jghifts to the bow Countries, 
deluged by the flaming horror of 
modern war. The whole of the 
Western Front leaps into a roaring 
activity. We see the survivors of the 
once- great-^ nay, still great — British 
Expeditionary Force burrowing in 
the sands of Dunkirk, waiting with 


Since Dunkirk we have had other evacua¬ 
tions. After the first triumphant rush to 
Benghazi our sorely denuded forces in the 
Western Desert were driven back into 
-Egypt. We went to Greece, and -after a 
tremendous rearguard action we were again 
forced to take to ®wr ships and sail away. 
Crete was the same story. Each one of these 
was a masterly evacuation, bat wars, as Mr. 
Churchill-found it accessary to remind us, 
are not won by evacuations. Others have 
reminded us, too, that wars arc not won by 
speeches, however fine , . . 

'Though we have known disappointments, 
-*■ we have bad -our moments'of compensa¬ 
tion. Perhaps the first was in the war’s 
early days v. hen the Royal Navy showed that 
Hitler’s minelayers, U-boats, and surface 
raiders were not going to rule the waves. 
Even greater was the Battle of Britain of a 
year ago, when Goering’s Luftwaffe strove 
desperately to drive the K.A.l . from the 
skies. * High above us was waged.-the tre¬ 
mendous duel. We watched the smoke trails 
painted cm the azure-sky. We saw. “ Slap- 
happy Hermann's ” young men dive to the 
ground in smoke and flames. An American 
journalist said that Hitler had taken London 
but didn’t know it ; oh which we may cam- 
mart that the Londosers didn’t know ft, 
either . . . Gar gaze shifts to the evar- 

rolMng ocean, and we watch the Graf Spee 
sheet off the Atlantic, and tire Bismarck shelled 
and bombed into, an unmanageable hulk,- 
Then in the far distance we ^intpse fits peaks 
of Abyssinia, and try' to form a picture of 
that amazing war in which a little army of 
British and Indians. South Africans - and 
Africans from the West and. East, sent the 


Tn these two. years we have known the joys 
x of comradeship, but we have known ,-too, 
the pangs of severed friendship.' We have 
seen 1 oar allies torn from our side, and 
bludgeoned into submission. Never since the 
crisis of the Napoleonic wars or the struggle 
with new-born America was Britain so lonely 
as in the months following the collapse of 
France. We realized our loaelisess, and, in 
the Biblical phrase, we girded up ear Joins as 
never before— most we add, as sever since ? 
But the darkness of that dread time began to 
lift as from across the Atlantic the great 
American republic roused herself to. assist 
'Britain in the fight which is America’s too. 

As the years have passed, the character 
of the war has changed. I do n at refer, 
entirely .to matters of strategy and tactics, 
though tanks and dive-bombers, parachutists, 
Fifth Colaumists, defence ia depth, and 
searched earth have made all the military 
text bosks just masetiaa lumber. What I have 
ia mind is the change that has been worked 
in the war's objectives: When it began 
two > ears ago we realized that we were 
fighting for our self-preservation, for eur 
homeland and the Commonwealth, for the 
maftatemaBoe of our liberties, our traditions, 
our culture, our own ways of life. But by 
degrees we are costing to stand for some- 
tb:;:g greater eve n ihan sclf-preser 1 ation. 
.Gar war aims have now a positive ring. Only 
the other day they wefe put down on paper 
w*en Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill met 
somewhere in the broad Atlantic. 

Ta years since the last war have been filled 
A with disillusion .and disappointment. 
We had -such high hopes ©f the world to which 
we were retarning from the trenches and* 
the high seas. We thought the 

-— politicians meant it when they orated 

about “ homes for heroes ” and 
* ‘ an England fit For heroes to live 
in. ” We thought that * ‘ N© more 
war ” was not just a. pious aspira¬ 
tion. We thought that the League 
of Na t ions was something more than 
ah imposing palace on Lake Geneva 
. . . Wcwere deceived, and great was 
the reaction to our disillusionment. 
Mow, however, there is a. new 
spirit abroad in the world. 
Once again we dare to hope. Once 
again we talk of a new world, and 
think that it may be worth while to 
tom our attention to planning it, 
since we may have an opportunity 
of building it. Under • the stress 
and strain of totalitarian aggres¬ 
sion a new ‘ ‘ freedom front ’ ’ is 
-painfully being brought to birth-, 
and in its construction, in the re¬ 
orientation of out wartime pur¬ 
pose,'the yeoman’s part has been 
played by Franklin Roosevelt If the 
world, is evert© live at peaces he has. 
told us, then we must have freedom 
of speech and expression, freedom 
to worship God In our own way, 
and freedom from fear, bat we must 
also have—and here he strikes the 
note which Mill omitted in his 
Classic exposition—freedom from 
want. In the light of th at hopesurely 
even those of us who have no more 
illusions left to lose, can fed in¬ 
spiration and encouragement when 
we go out to meet all that the third 
year of .war may bring. 

E. Roy'!-! ox Pi km 
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Few German Raiders Get Through to Moscow 





Western Russia: Europe’s Eastern War Zone 
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After Two Months: The Russians at Ray 


“ The first two months of the war,” claimed Moscow on August 22 , “ prove that the Red Army 
is not only not destroyed but its powers of resistance are increasing with each^day of the war.” 

, the situation of the armies of our gallant ally gave occasion for considerable anxiety. 


“ ink weeks ago today,” said Mr. 

IAJ Churchill in his broadcast on 
x ~ Sunday, August 24, ‘ ‘ Hitler hurled 
millions of soldiers upon the neighbour he had 
called his friend. ‘ Let Russia be blotted out! 
Let Russia be destroyed ! Order the armies 
to advance ! ’—such were his decrees. 
Accordingly, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea six or seven millions of soldiers 
are locked in mortal struggle. ’ ’ 

“ Ah, but this time it was not so easy,” 
went on the Premier. ‘ ‘ This time it was not 
all one way. The Russian armies and all the 
peoples of the Russian Republic have rallied 
to the defence of their hearths and homes. 
For the first time Nazi blood has flowed in 
a fearful flood. Certainly a million and a 
half, perhaps two millions, of Nazi cannon- 
fodder have bitten the dust of the endless 
plains of Russia. The tremendous battle 
rages along nearly 2,000 miles of front. The 
Russians fight with magnificent devotion. 
The aggressor is surprised, startled, staggered; 
for the first time in his experience mass 
murder has become unprofitable.” 

Then Mr. Churchill went on to say that 
our generals who had visited the Russian 
front line had expressed their admiration of 
the efficiency of the Russian military organiza¬ 
tion and the excellence of their equipment. 
The next day there was published a state¬ 
ment made by one of the generals in question, 
Lt.-Gen. F. N. Mason Macfarlane, of the 
British Military Mission sent to Moscow. 
He told a press conference that he had just 
seen a counter-attack by a Soviet division 
in the Smolensk region. “ The division I 
saw in action,” he said, “ was obviously 
well trained, full of fight, and was fighting 
well. The men looked very good, hardened 
and well-fed. I was impressed by the most 
efficient cooperation of all arms---infantry. 



artillery, tanks, field-guns and air force, and 
also by the smooth organization of supply.” 

For two months Hitler’s gigantic armies 
had been battering at the Russian front. 
That front still stood unbroken in spite of 
all the Nazi claims. Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kiev were still intact. But, all the same, the 
Germans had scored indisputable successes. 
They had overrun all the recently-acquired 
provinces of Russia, and had even made 
considerable inroads into the main body of 
the Soviet Union. On each of the three great 
fronts the situation seemed full of menace 
for the defenders. 

In the north the Germans and their Finnish 
allies were drawing closer to Leningrad. 
Narva and Kingisep had ’ fallen, and on 
August 25 the Russians admitted the evacua¬ 
tion of Novgorod ; the next day the Russians 
announced that the enemy were at the city’s 
approaches. But in front of the advancing 
Germans lay a solid fortified region 50 miles 
deep, constituting one of the strongest for¬ 
tresses in the world and defended by a well- 
trained and splendidly-equipped army of at 
least a million men. Dr. Goebbels’s propa¬ 
ganda machine threatened that Leningrad 
would be “ ground to rubble ” by the 
Luftwaffe, and bade the Russians remember 
the fate of Warsaw. But in the city there was 
never a suggestion of surrender. Most of the 
noncombatants had been evacuated months 
before, and those who remained toiled in 
improving the city’s defences and men and 
women alike shouldered rifles and took their 
places in the line beside the garrison. They 
were nerved to do and die by a stirring 
proclamation from Marshal Voroshilov 
issued on August 20. 

“ The enemy is attempting to penetrate into 
-Leningrad,” he said. “ But this will not be. 
Leningrad has never been and never will be in 
the hands of the enemy. He will never set foot 
in our beautiful city . . . Women, inspire your 
husbands, your sons and brothers. Yonng men, 
join the detachments for defence. Workers and 
engineers, work for the defence of the cdbntrv, 
the defence of your own city. Increase the pro- 
dnetion of munitions-and arms. Let us all rise 
up in the defence of our xity, our children, 
freedom.and honour.” In answer to the Marshal’s 
appeal, a wave of revolutionary fervour spread 
through the city which was the birthplace of the 
Soviets, and “ Leningrad can take it ” became 
the slogan of the indomitable multitude. 

In the central sector there was little change 
to report. The German drive beyond 
Smolensk had slackened, and there were 
reports that the Nazis were digging in. This 
did not suit the Russian book, however, and 
Marshal Timoshenko launched a series of 
vigorous counter-attacks which not only 
disturbed the German plans but succeeded 
in wresting from them a number of villages. 
One of these counter-attacks was directed 
by General Koniev, whose troops routed a 
German infantry division, killing at least 
3,000 officers and men and destroying 130 
tanks and a large number of guns, lorries 
and ammunition. This gallant action was 
recognized in a special Order of the Day by 
Marshal Timoshenko, in which the units 
concerned were .congratulated on having 
“ inflicted a major defeat on the enemy.” 

Timoshenko’s counter-attacks were dic¬ 
tated at least in part by the desire to relieve 
the pressure on Budenny ’s armies to the 
south, and also to do something to retrieve 
the situation arising from Von Bock’s break 
through at Gomel, east of the Pripet Marshes. 
Von Bock’s aim obviously was to separate 
Timoshenko from Budenny, and if he did 
not succeed in this, at least the way lay open 



for a march south along the right bank of 
the river in the direction of Kiev. Much 
more dangerous was the situation to the south 
of Kiev, where Von Rundstedt was making 
very rapid progress. Maybe Budenny was 
out-generalled, but at least his retreat was 
generally considered to have been masterly 
in the circumstances. Odessa was left behind 
as a strongly-defended fortress, and the 
Germans soon claimed that it was surrounded 
and that their troops had occupied the Black 
Sea ports of Nikolayev an^ Kherson lying 
beyond it. There was talk of a stand on the 
River Bug, but the Germans still advanced ; 
very soon they had penetrated into and over¬ 
run the highly-industrialized region of Krivoi 
Rog in the bend of the Dnieper. Budenny, 
still retreating, managed to get a very large 
proportion of his troops across the Dnieper, 
here a wide-flowing river with but four bridges 
beyond the two at : Kiev; at Cherkassy, 
Kremenchug, Dnepropetrovsk, and Zapor¬ 
ozhye. The Germans strove their utmost to 
hamper his retreat, and claimed to have 
successfully dive-bombed the vital bridges, 
and to have taken Dnepropetrovsk. From 
various sources came the news that the 
Russians had destroyed the famous 
Dnieper dam near Zaporozhe and blown 
up the power-station, and this was confirmed 
from Moscow on August 28th. 
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War’s Tide Reaches Russia’s Monster Dam 
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How Yugoslavia Upset Hitler’s Time-Table 

was overrun by Hitler’s hordes. Yet her stand -was not in vain, as is made clear in this article, 
which takes its inspiration from a broadcast by General Simovitch, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, 
now in England, to his people on June 27 , 1941 . 


W hen last spring dawned the Balkans 
must have made a very satisfactory 
picture in Hitler’s eyes. Rumania 
was in the occupation of German troops, 
and General Antonescu, the head of the 
Rumanian Government, was nothing more 
than the Fuehrer’s puppet. Yugoslavia was 
on very friendly terms with the Reich, as 
was seen on March 25 when Premier Tsvetko- 
vitch signed the Vienna Pact which bound 
his country to the Axis. Bulgaria was 
already a member of the Axis family, and, like 
Rumania, was filled with German troops ; 
it was destined, indeed, by Hitler to be the 
jumping-off ground for his next act of 
aggression in Europe.' 

The German Army in the Balkans was 
under the command of Field-MafSha! List. 
The plan of campaign was as brilliantly 
conceived as it was carefully prepared for. 
Its general shape has now been revealed by 
General Simovitch, former Chief of the 
Yugoslav Air Force, who on March 28 
captained the coup d’etat which resulted irr 
the overthrow of Tsvetkovitch and his pre- 
Nazi friends and the establishment in his 
place of a pro-Ally Government under 
General Simovitch himself (see pages 362 
and 386, Volume 4), 

“ There is some evidence based on the 
disposition of troops,” said General Simo¬ 
vitch in his broadcast to the Yugoslav 
people, “ that Germany intended to conquer 
Turkey in April, and to create there a base 
for a further attack first in a southern 
direction against Suez, and later to the 
north against Russia in the direction of the 
Caucasus, coordinating this' latter move with 
a frontal attack from Rumania and Poland 
against the Ukraine and Central Russia. ’ ’ 


The ground had been well prepared. 
Turkey, so the Germans considered, would 



not fight if she were attacked. Russia was 
still Germany’s friend, and the time had not 
yet come to disillusion her. Syria was in 
the hands of Vichy France, and day by day 
was receiving more Axis agents who were 
preparing the ground for a large-scale 
invasion by Nazi air-borne troops. Then 
in Iraq pro-Nazi Raschid Ali had organized 
a rebellion timed for April 3, which, we may 
now presume, was the date when the Germans 
intended to be on the march through Turkey. 
This march was to start from Bulgaria, 
where List had his main army close to the 
Turkish frontier, opposite Adrianople. 


Another German force was in the south¬ 
west of Bulgaria, well placed for an advance 
against Salonika to the south. 

This, then, was in Hitler’s-mind. Already 
he must have seen in imagination his armies 
sweeping southwards into Greece (thus by¬ 
passing ihc great fortress of Adrianople), 
through European Turkey to the Straits, 
and then across them along the Anatolian 
coast or across the Black Sea in Rumanian 
and Bulgarian ships to the Caucasus. In¬ 
formation in the possession of General 
Simovitch leads us to suppose that -the 
campaign was to be launched between 
March 15 and April 1, apd was to be com¬ 
pleted in from six weeks to two months. 

But a hitch developed, and a very serious 
one. On the night of March 27-28 General 
Simovitch seized power in Belgrade, and. 
List was quick to realize that now he had on 
his right flank not a friendly power but a 
definitely hostile one. Wasting no time, he 
switched his main army across Bulgaria and 
on April 6 invaded Yugoslavia and struck 
south against Salonika. The Yugoslavs, 
fighting with their' traditional bravery but 
hopelessly outnumbered, were speedily com¬ 
pelled to capitulate, since they were invaded 
at one and the same time by Italians from the 
west, Hungarians and Germans from the 


north, and Germans and Bulgarians- from 
the east. After 12 days organized resistance 
was at an end. But fighting went on in 
Greece until June 1, when the last of the 
British troops were withdrawn from Crete, 

The ground might now seem to have been 
cleared for the prosecution of Hitler’s plan, 
but much valuable time had been lost. Th; 
Iraq rising had been crushed, and on June 8 
Syria was invaded by Wilson’s army. The 
situation, in a word, had been transformed. 

Another fortnight, and Hitler launched 
his attack on Russia. His new plan was but 


a ghost of the old. Originally (so General 
Simovitch surmises, seemingly with good 
reason) Hitler had planned that the advance 
through the Ukraine should be timed to 
coincide with the one through Turkey in the 
direction* of the Caucasus. At the same 
time another German army was to be sent 
across Turkey into Iran to invade Russia 
by way of the east side of the Caspian Sea. 
If this pincer movement had been carried 
out, then Russian resistance might well 
have been hamstrung. Nor was this all. 
These strokes were to be accompanied by 
an advance of General Rommel’s army in 
Libya through Egypt to the Suez Canal, 
there to join up with another German army, 
which should march southward from Turkey, 
through Syria, Iraq and Palestine. 

Such was the plan, but, as we have seen, 
there was a hitch. General Simovitch’s 
action in overturning the pro-Nazi govern¬ 
ment in Yugoslavia upset Hitler’s time-table. 
Several precious weeks had to be spent in 
crushing the resistance of the Yugoslavs and 
the Greeks, supported by our own Forces of' 
the Empire. Yugoslavia, by her dramatic 
reversal of policy on May 28, saved her soul. 
She also did much to save the situation for 
the Allies in the Near East. That must 
not be forgotten. 




































Wren’s Masterpiece Revealed by War’s Havoc 









Britain and Russia Take Action Against Iran 
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I Pictured Record, of the thurch iff-Roosecetf JMeefiufj 



O N August 14 the world learned from Mr. Attlee’s broadcast 
that the two great leaders of Democracy had met and 
drawn up an 8-point Anglo-American Declaration. 

Amplifying the facts of this historic meeting, Mr. Churchill 
stated in his broadcast on August 24 “There are two distinct 
and marked differences in this joint declaration from the attitude 
adopted by the Allies during the latter part of the last war, and 
no one should overlook them. The United States and Great 
Britain do not now assume'that there will never be any more 
war again. . . . We intend to take ample precautions to prevent 
its renewal in any period we can foresee by effectively disarming 
the guilty nations while remaining suitably protected ourselves. 

“ The second difference is this : That instead of trying to 
ruin German trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers and 
hindrances, as was the mood in 1917, we have definitely adopted 
the view that it is not in the interests of the world and of our two 
countries that any large nation should be unprosperous or shut 
out from the means of making a decent living for itself and its 
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New Bombers for Britain’s New Squadrons 



West ” and parachute, this 
R.A.F. sergeant hurries 
from the briefing room to 
jump into his plane for 


Off to attack enemy shipping in the Channel, one of the latest type Blenheims is seen (circle) 
just after taking off, with the under-carriage being retracted. Above, a Leading Aircraftman 
examines the 500-lb. bombs in the racks of a Blenheim. Photos, Associated Press and Sport & General 


Tj'VERY day more and more new bombers are coming off the assembly lines as British industry 
gathers still greater momentum. As they leave the factories they are sent to a maintenance 
pool where they are fitted with their armament and bomb racks. They are then allocated to a 
particular bomber group, and eventually reach the squadrons who are to fly them. Though spick 
and span when it reaches the squadron, the new bomber.soon loses its shining brightness under a 
coat of dull paint. Then on the nose is painted the crew’s own badge, the choice of which is left to 
the captain of the aircraft, and on the fuselage is painted the squadron and flight number. It receives 
no further decoration until*it has made its first attack- then a little'yellow bomb is painted on the 
fuselage. As the new bombers arrive the old ones are handed over to a new crew, which has not 
yet done any operational flying, and the experienced crews take over the new machines. But they 
don’t, as a rule, look forward to this ; they have become attached to their old familiar bomber. 
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They Have Woo Honours in Freedom’s Cause 



Oliver Clarke, Rescue E. V. Hignett, employee S. J. Ffitch, employee Stanley Pembertny, 

Party, Stoke Newington, of tjie Oas Light and Coke of the Gas, Light and Coke Plymouth labourer, G.M., 

B.E.M., for the part he Co., B.E.M., for heroism Co., for tackling for removing a large 

played in this dangerous in preventing fires from and subduing fires during quantity of cordite from 

rescue work. spreading during a raid. an air raid. a blazing building. 


.ml 



E. W. Clark, C.M., for 

rescuing a woman. 


!. Lambert, 

Warden, C 


year-old Southampton 
for rescuing a mother and 


Major A. W. Richards, F. H. rooks, emj>foyee 
O.B.E., for gallantry dis- Co., B.E.M., for gallantry 
air raids. spreading during a raid. 


Edward Hacker, Super¬ 
vising Officer, L.C.C. Rest 
Centre. B.E.M., for bra- 

Rest Centre was bombed. 


Capt. E. A. W. V 
awarded the M.C, 
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The Why and the How of the Syrian Campaign 


it may be described as the official 
and stiH more interesting—the i 
individual contributions 


yy the Germans had gone there first, coast he had 
” ~ During the troubles in Iraq German Damour. 
aircraft used the Syrian aerodromes as bases " 
for action against our troops on the Euphrates, 
and German ground staffs, experts, agents 
and agitators arrived steadily by air. There 
was a very real possibility that they would objective, w; 

be followed by troops in large numbers, and Brigade with_ 

in this case our ally, Turkey, would have of the R.A., a squadr 
been isolated, and our o ' “ 

Middle East jeopardized. 

That threat 
of Syria. As 

crossed the frontier there was a hasty 
of Axis personnel. Most of the G" 

T staffs and officials were flown back 


Dodecanese^ • while others ' 


Syria on June 8 because -Rasheiya-Al Wadi-Jezzin-Sidon. On the Cheshire Yeomanry (horsed) on their right 
second line on the river flank. The Yeomanry brushed aside Vichy 
opposition at Ras Naqura (the frontier), and 
General Wilson’s army went into battle with part of the Australian brigade pushed 
June 8 in three columns. The first, inland through the hills towards the upper 
eastern, operating in the open country valley of the Litani, occupying Mazra’st 
of Mt. Hermon, with Damascus as its ech Chouf and Mrousli, north of Jezzin, 
formed of the 5th Indian The rest of the 21st Brigade, although 
: Field Regiment 
quadron of the 

position in the Royals, and elements of the 
Transjordan Frontier Force, 
forestalled by our invasion On ^eir r *f=ht were the Free 
»c the Allied troops French under General Catroux, 
was a hasty exit an d beyond them again Colonel 
Most of the German Collet's cavalry. The Indian 
the Brigade with the Royals captured 


by train through Turkey, Vichy France’ 
protest that we had no excuse for our 
vasion since there were no, Germans 


. evacuated Dera, Sheik Meskin and Ezra 


June 9 ; the Free French 
passed through them at Sheik 
Meskin and pushed on towards 


Italians in Syria was distinctly naive. They Kiswe, where they v 


had been there : 'they 

and others with them, __ _ _ . . 

proceeded; to make sure that they had gone position 
for good. 

The Vichy French had long recognized 
ihe probability of our advancing into Syria, 
and General Dentz had made his 


jjrj-n come back Colonel Collet s foice reached 
the invasion Kiswe on June 11, but the 
position was too strong for 
frontal attack. 


In the central sector the 
second column, made up of the 
25th Australian Brigade and the 


rangements accordingly. He had under his Royal Fusiliers, moved up the 
command about 35,000 troops, comprising valley between Mt. Hermon and 
20 battalions of Colonial and Foreign Legion 1 ! lc Lebanon range in the direc- 
infantry and 11 battalions of locally recruited honor Kayot. The Fusiliers cap- 
troupes speciales, Syrians, Circassians and tured Quncitra nr> 

White Russians. He had also a considerable Jf Australia" 1 
force of artillery (upwards of 80 guns). 


9, and 
starting from 

HHJ I ... the Metulla salient, took Merj 

90 tanks, and a small air force, which during Ayun on J “ nc 11 , aller ^ eav - v 
the operations was largely reinforced from fighting on the frontier, and then 
North Africa. About 2.000 fresh troops advanced north t 
also arrived by air during the campaign. Th 
The General retained detachments in the the c 
north, but his main defences had been o 


o Nabatiyeh. 

The third column moved along 
iast, making for Beirut. 
; composed of the 21st 
ganized on the line Kiswe (south of Damascus) Australian Brigade with the 


delayed by demolitions at Iskandcroun, 
captured Tyre on June 8 and advanced 
to the Litani river at Kimiye. Here the 
bridge had been tilown up and stubborn 
resistance was offered by the enemy. 

On the night of June 8-9 the Royal. Navy 
landed a sea-borne detachment north of 
the Litani,, in the face of heavy and well 
organized opposition, and on June 10 the 
Australians crossed the river and advanced 
five miles up the coast beyond its mouth. 

Up to June 13, therefore, progress on all 
points was fairly good. Then Vichy resis¬ 
tance stiffened. They had used out; attempts 
at parleys to withdraw their forward troops 
io the main lines of defence : they were 
probably encouraged by our failure to secure 
an immediate success at Damascus, where 
Kiswe was proving a formidable obstacle 
and a flanking movement by tanks had 
forced the Free French to withdraw ; and 
they were certainly embittered by having 
the Free French in the field against them. 

On June 15-16 they counter-attacked. On 
the east, taking advantage of their superiority 
in armoured fighting vehicles, they drove 
two mechanized squadrons of the Trans¬ 
jordan Frontier Force out of Ezra and 
recaptured the village. Quneitra was heavily 
attacked by their A.F.V.s and infantry, 
and the garrison of the Royal Fusiliers was 
compelled to surrender after exhausting its 
ammunition. In the centre, Merj Ayun was 
he.avily. bombarded, and on June 15 Vichy 
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troops gained a foothold in the town, which 
was hotly disputed by the Scots Greys. On 
the coast, by clever use of mortars and 
tanks, they held up our advance south of 
Sidon. But the set-back was only temporary, 
for by June 17 Quneitra had been retaken by 
the Australians and the Queen’s R.W.S., 
and Ezra by a mixed force of the Free French 
and Transjordan Frontier Force. An attack 
on Merj Ayun on June 17 was only partially 
successful, but farther north, in the Jezzin 
area, we inflicted severe casualties on the 
Vichy forces and captured several armoured 

Jezzin itself had been captured by the 
Australians and the Border Regiment on 
June 15, though it was not held for long. 
On the same day the Kiswe position was 
evacuated by the Vichy troops, and Sidon 
fell to combined action by the Australians 
of the 21st Brigade- and the Royal Navy. 
On June 18 the 1st Australian Corps H.Q. 
took over command of the Syrian operations. 

On our extreme right the desertion of 
considerable numbers of Druse cavalry 
weakened the Vichy position, but the citadel 
of Suweida held out till the “ cease fire.” 
Meanwhile, however, the attack on Damascus 
made progress. The 5th Indian Brigade, 
with the Royals, advancing along the foot¬ 
hills west of Kiswe, took Mezze, after 
heavy fighting, while the Free French, after 
an unsuccessful attempt on Jebel Kelb, 
advanced towards the town by way of A1 
Qadem and threatened to outflank the 
Vichy forces. On June 21 they entered 
Damascus: 

In the central sector, where the Stafford¬ 
shire Yeomanry and the Scots Greys were 
with the 21st Australian Brigade, a “ platoon 
commanders ’ battle ’ ’ continued round Merj 
Ayun. Here our troops were north and 
west of the town, while the Vichy forces were 
dug in the town itself and held the hills to 
the east and along the Hasbaya road. On the 
coastal sector we had advanced to positions 
just . south of Damour, the Australians 
holding the general line Jezzin-Ras Nebi 
Yunus with Yeomanry patrol on the flank. 

But in the meantime from Iraq a column 
consisting of Household Cavalry, the Wilts 
Yeomanry, the Warwickshire Yeomanry, 
the Essex Regiment, a Field Regiment of the 


R.A., and part of the 
Arab Legion, with 
R.A.F, armoured cars, 
was advancing across 
the desert. On June 22 
it reached Palmyra, a 
strong position de¬ 
fended with numerous 
concrete pill-boxes and 
resolutely held by a 
small but stubborn 
garrison consisting of 
a company of the 
Foreign Legion (half 
Germans and half 
Russians) and a Desert 
Company. 

Part of our force 
gradually encircled 
Palmyra, while patrols 
by-passed it anfi at 
Qariatein linked up 
with the Free French 
who had pushed up 
from Damascus. A 
second column from 
Iraq, the 10th Indian 
-ian campaign, and this Division, advanced on 
the signing of the Con- July 1 from AbuKemal 
rS-SyriinVont^f y towards Deir Ez Zor, 
and its patrols made 
contact with those of 
the Palmyra column at Sukne, where the 
Arab Legion under Glubb Pasha on July 1 
accounted for 17 Vichy A.F.V.s from DeirEz 
Zor. On June 26 the Free French captured 
Nebk, and four days later repulsed a Vichy 
counter-attack and knocked out four tanks. 
The Leicesters and the Queens (who had cap¬ 
tured Qatana on June 23) and the K.O.R.R. 
had moved westwards into the hills to cut the 
Damascus-Beirut road, and were now holding 
the southern slopes of Jebel Mazar, which 
overlooks the road and railway. In the 
central sector the Australians reoccupied 
Merj Ayun on June 24, and our Yeomanry 
patrols maintained contact with the French 
cavalry on the eastern flank. 


On the desert side, therefore, the position 
at the beginning of July was that a smalt 
Vichy force was hemmed in by the Druses 
at Suweida and another by the Iraqi column 
.at Palmyra, but otherwise the eastern desert 
was clear of enemy forces. Vichy still held 
the Damascus-Beirut road north of Jebel 
Mazar and the whole of the Beka’a down to 
Hasbaya and the Lebanon through Hasrout 
south of Beit ed din to the coast just south of 
Damour. 

Here the 7th Australian Division controlled 
operations between the sea and the Merj 
Ayun area. On June 29 it had been reinforced 
by the 23rd Infantry Brigade, which included 
the Border Regiment and the D.L.I. who were 
engaged in the inland sector, while the 7th 
Australian Division itself was on the coast. 
In the north, part of the 10th Indian Division 
cleared up the “ duck’s bill ” salient between 
Turkey and Iraq, capturing Tel Kotchek, 
Kamchliq Masseche and Nusaybin, and com¬ 
pelling the Vichy forces in the Jezirch area 
to fall back westwards, whilst the main force 
took Deir Ez Zor on July 3 and Raqqa on 
July 5, to advance thence to Meskine and 
threaten Aleppo. 

Farther south. Palmyra surrendered on 
July 3, and the British and Arab troops pushed 
west, occupied Furqlus on 'July 8, and on 
July 10 had cut the Homs-Baalbek railway 
south of Homs.’ In the Damascus sector the 
6th Division captured Jebel Mazar on July 10. 
In the Merj Ayun sector there was little change, 
but in' the hills to . the west the Cheshire, 
Yeomanry, advancing through rough country, 
overcame enemy resistance at Mrousti, while 
the 2/33 Australian Infantry Battalion recap¬ 
tured Jezzin. On the same day, July 9, the 
Australian troops in the coastal area, sup¬ 
ported by a naval bombardment, outflanked 
and. captured the whole of the Vichy line of 
defence on the Damour and advanced to 
Khalde, about five miles south of Beirut. 

On July 10 General Dentz requested 
armistice terms, and at midnight July 11-12 
sounded in Syria; 


the ‘ ‘ cease fire ’ ’ 
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e ?Stones* of the War 

We Met Mr. Churchill in the Atlantic 

On board one of the destroyers which formed the escort of the Prince of 
Wales, homeward bound with Mr.«Churchill following his Atlantic con¬ 
ference with the American President, was Reuter’s Special Correspondent 
with the Royal Navy. Here is his account of His experiences on this never- 
to-be-forgotten occasion. 


I t was a glorious afternoon as we sailed 
out of the naval base to keep our 
rendezvous with the Prince of Wales, 
somewhere in the North Atlantic, and at 
that time no one except the captain of the 
ship knew the importance of the task which 
lay ahead of us. 

Early one morning, some days after 
leaving the naval base, we sighted a smudge 
on the horizon, and as we approached we 
could see through our, glasses the immense 


was paying them this novel visit. We saw 
men running to hoist the “ V ” signals in 
flags, while others stood on deck cheering and 
waving. 

Prince of Wales was a proud sight. She 
had cocked up all her great 14-inch guns 
to their highest levels, and, if Mr. Churchill 
was thrilled, it was nothing to the excitement 
that it caused amongst the vessels of the 
convoy. 

We steamed on to perhaps two miles- 


time to hoist flags and the crews lined the 
rails, waving hats and shouting. 

We wished them God-speed and' then 
resumed our original course, which was to 
bring us to Iceland. Here we made the day’s 
stay and in the evening sailed again for 
England. 

Earlier in the day on which we met the 
convoy Prince of Wales carried out a practice 
shoot with her anti-aircraft guns, watched by 
the Prime Minister and his party. She first 
fired a smoke shell, which exploded into a 
compact ball of smoke high up in the sky. 
Using this as a target, she let loose with her 
A.A. guns, plastering the area round the 
ball of smoke with exploding shells. This 
was followed up by an exhibition of barrage 
fire, using every anti-aircraft gun on board. 
The battleship’s sides seemed to be constantly 
flaming, so great was the rate of fire, while the 
air all round her was black with exploding 
projectiles. It seemed unbelievable that one 
ship could put up so devastating a barrage. 



FROM 


PRINCE OF WALES, 


outline of the giant battleship, flanked on 
both sides by Canadian destroyers. The 
great ship was truly a noble sight, plunging 
through the Atlantic swell and throwing up 
great clouds of white spray as she dipped her 
bows into the waves. 

We approached from head on, and as we 
swooped in to take our positions there was a 
sudden flurry of destroyers all around the 
battleship. In a very few minutes, however, 
we had turned round and with a slight 
increase of speed we had taken our positions 
and were zigzagging with the other warships. 

During the afternoon Catalina flying-boats 
patrolled the air over us, and one of them - 
reported that there was a large convoy some 
50 or 60 miles ahead bound for ^Britain. 
The Prime Minister had never seen a large 
convoy at sea, so, with a slight alteration of 
course, we made towards them. 

After two or three hours we could see the 
convoy on the horizon. It was an incredible 
sight. As far as the eye could see there were 
ships — tankers, freighters, supply ships, big 
ships, little ships, ships of every conceivable 
size and sort, all loaded down to the water¬ 
line. They were ranged in lines—in all over 
8 miles of ships. Around them scurried their 
escort of corvettes and former American 
destroyers, keeping stragglers in line and 
always ready for the possible approach of 
danger. 

We steamed straight towards them and 
then passed right through the middle of the 
convoy. Each of Prince of Wales’ escorts 
chose its opening amongst the ships, and as 
we dashed through the lines of the merchant¬ 
men we could see that they realized who it 


ahead of the convoy, and then Prince of The journey from Iceland to Britain was 
Wales and her escort turned round, and once quite uneventful. With her escorts screening 
more we all went through the lines of wallow'- her, Prince of Wales, plunging ahead at speed, 
ing ships. If there had been enthusiasm reached home safely after what must surely 
before it was nothing to what greeted us the come to be regarded as the most remarkable 
second time. Every merchantman had had transatlantic voyage of the war. 

My Submarine Sank 17 Nazi and Italian Ships 

One of our newest submarines operating in the Mediterranean accounted, 
according to the official statement, for seventeen enemy vessels in the course 
of two patrols in July. The following account of these exploits was given 


Tjroudly . pointing to a large “ Jolly 
§Roger,” which is presented to each 
submarine entering Mediterranean 
service, and on which is stitched a white 
symbol denoting the type of vessel sunk 
a^ter each patrol, the commander of the 
submarine said: 

We were patroUfcig the Aegean in the 
early morning when we sighted two troop¬ 
ships escorted by an Italian destroyer and a 
single aircraft. Owing to the calm sea I 
was not able to approach too closely, but 
fired torpedoes at long range at each ship 
and then dived q’uickly. The ships were head¬ 
ing westward, and the larger troopship which 
we thought to be the City of Tripoli was hit 
and, I believe, definitely sunk. 

We were then attacked with depth charges 
for about one hourj but nothing fell near 
us, though the distance is difficult to judge. 
The noise of depth charging carries under 
water for more than 100 miles, near explosions 
causing an unpleasant sound like broken glass 
raining down the sides of the submarine. 


Two days later xve sighted a solitary 
caique which we sank by gunfire on coming 
to the surface. On the same afternoon a 
schooner laden with troops, apparently 
carrying reinforcements to the Greek islands, 
was also sunk. We fired about twenty rounds, 
perforating the sides of these ships, where¬ 
upon the Germans jumped into the sea, or 
crowded into small boats which they carried. 
The next day we dispatched a further caique 
in like manner. 

Our next encounter was during a moon¬ 
light night, when we came to the surface 
to charge our batteries, and sighted a convoy 
composed of a schooner and three caiques 
on their way to Crete. One caique returned 
our fire with high anti-aircraft fire, but this 
was soon silenced as the caique burst into 
flames. We had to deal with each ship in 
turn and one caique managed to escape. 

The schooner blazed for hours, and the 
flames from the burning ships, which were 
carrying petrol and ammunition in addition 
to a number of troops, presently attracted 
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the attention of some passing enemy aircraft. 
Although these aircraft made our continued 
presence difficult we went alongside one 
caique and were met by cries of ‘ 1 The cap¬ 
tain is Greek ! ” shouted in English. But 
when my sub-lieutenant replied in German, 
they all broke in in German, apparently 
thinking that we were a German submarine. 
They were then ordered to abandon ship, 
and pile into their small boat, which they 


unwillingly did after we had taken their 
swastika flag. We then destroyed the caique. 
with an explosive charge and carried on 
with our patrol. 

Our final success came the following morn-, 
ing, when the Italian tanker Strombo, which 
had undergone temporary repairs at Istanbul, 
was intercepted on her way to Italy. This 
completed our patrol and we then made 
for our base.— Reuter. 


I Spent a Raid Night in the Moscow Tube 


a many police- 


D Uring one of Moscow's longest raids there is really no need for 
—it lasted 51 hours, and the Germans, men to be on duty. 

risking the semi-daylight journey both All, without respect for rank, dignity or 
ways, lost nine planes—I went underground what not , are compelled to use the shelters, 
to compare Moscow s Metro shelters with Near me last night a senior general slept 
London’s Tube. beside an ancient peasant who must have 

Though the station I chose was hardly come from some remote Tartar region— 


deeper than, say, Lancaster-gate, it was where, perhaps, air raids will always be 
sound-proof, and it is obvious that whoever unknown and where they will think he 
designed and built the 


romancing when he gets home. A small boy 
who presented me with a sweet was in charge 
of his mother and baby sister, for his fathei 
is at the front. Armed with two flasks of icec 
water almost as big as himself, he conductec 
the family underground and found them places 
to sleep. Then, after making a general in¬ 
spection, he curled up and did not wake until 
the all-clear. 

Red Cross girls, who parade the tunnel all 
night, wear rubber shoes so as not to distort 
the sleepers. So do the white-robed womer 
who come round with hot rolls and sweet; 
which they sell for a few coppers. 

Sanitation is good, the air sweet and com 
stantly changing/ and there is an adequate 
supply of drinking water. 

The shelterers are much quieter than theii 
opposite numbers in London, and, though 
they are ready enough to joke about most 
things, they do not joke about bombing. 
It makes them very angry.—“ Daily Express." 


Metro—credit is given j 
every station to Kaga- 
novitch—did not forget 
that one day the tunnels 
might be needed as air¬ 
raid shelters. They are 
lined with what appears 
to be a considerable thick¬ 
ness of concrete. 

I found conditions much 
better than they were in 
London in the early days, 
but not as good as they 
are in London now. There 
are no bunks, and, as one 
is not allowed to remain 
in the station itself, but is 
forced on to the lines and 
far up the tunnels, it is 
difficult to see how bunks 
can be introduced. 

The current is switched 
off, at each end of the 
platform a ramp is thrown 
over the lines, and the 
shelterers march down this 
in an orderly, quiet way. 
Bedding is then spread be¬ 
tween the rails and walls. 
Discipline is first-class, and 
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The moment we got 
into Germany some of the 
lads began blowing off 
everything they had. One 

We machine-gunned 
mansion. We fired 
everything moving we saw 


Another pilot took up 
the talc : 


When we reached the 
target we were supposed 
to go up to S00. hut I 
went up to 1.000 to avoid 
the slips caused by the 
machines ahead of me. 

Everywhere I looked there 
were Blenheims — right, 
left and ahead of me, ami, 
my air gunner" says, 

The air gunner re¬ 
marked : 

I got a bit of flak on my 
tin hat that dented it, but I 

didn't seem to notice it somehow. All I heard we came up there was a great deal of crackling 

was a crump. I ducked and I straightened up. in the earphones and 1 couldn't quite catch 

A Canadian pHot took up the story, something my rear gunner said. But then 1 
saving • heard him repeat it. It was lighter seam, 

vvv-.'. y 

“ curtai ?f ” i ‘. rear gunner, and it must have been then that 

when the Me s are up He said Oore up he £ W0U Aded. I tried more evasive action. 

close up for God s sake. I told him tnat 11 , , „ , . . , i . 

he wanted the crate to go any faster, he could ' A boilet came m behind my .head and ever, was brilliantly organized. It was a bit 

get out and push. We were doipg over 300. another smacked the armour plating at my tricky, but I’ve never seen anything handled 

*,. •* • * ., 0 i', back. My observer said that he could see a so well. It was really A 1. 

fliS to bomb h tL ^taplck power-station f s “ ° f hiS IegS ' 1 “ d AU ' M,nist,y N ™ S . 

i ad t tT' y i g0 ^ d r W °/ all ^ de " i0n Khto ^mlre dffi^ft ---- i -“ 

that had already been done. He said . angle of fire and this-seemed 

Over Germany we flew below the lever of to wor k. He sprayed the 

the trees. My observer called me up wtien a ; r a bove us. While we 

•we were seven minutes from the target, and twisted about I hit the top 

at that moment another squadron of Blen- 0 f a telegraph post and 

heims crossed our paths. They were on their chipped one air screw." I 

way to the other power-station. The air CO uld see that th^ yellow p hf 4 o ES Trai i r 5 i *' ign p 

seemed afive with British bombers. We were tips were uneven as they 1941 410 15 

nearly there when my rear gunner cried, turned and the note of the tffloo 70 

“ Tallyho, fighter to port.” I felt the air- air-screws ’ roar was a little tanks Light Medium 

craft jar twice and saw.cannon shells hitting different. But this didn’t j£® ,,2 

the port wing. I told my flight to take ^ t o affect our flying. 1942 390 300 

evasive action. Then the flak became There was a film of oil over warships Battie- Ain 

intense. I could see it bursting among tny perspex. I didn’t see a (Comsnd.) ships Car 

■ bombers in front of me and I looked on the c hurch spire and my ° 

ground to see where it came from. I saw observer told me of it just 4 

flashes from a gun emplacement and went j n time to let me miss it. I materials steel (Tom) 
straight for it. We passed about three feet banked sharply and caught 1940 5,700,000' 

over the gun and I saw soldiers in a trench t h c tip of my wing in a tree. 1941 7.000,00a > 

hit by a stream of bullets. The gun ceased fire. Once more we were lucky 
You couldn’t miss the target. There were and we managed to catch 
the twelve chimneys — a row of four and a up with the others. 


“ News Chronicle ” 




The worst of the attack was over then,.but 
I hate -never known anything so welcome as 
the squadrons of British fighters which came 
out to meet us. They staved off the attacks 
of more Messerschmitts and then I had time - 
to think of my rear gunner. I tried to call 
him up and then he passed me a note he had 
written on his knee-pad. ‘ ‘ Please get here 
quickly. Bleeding badly,” it said. I gave, 
the observer a. bandage and he crept through 
to the gunner. I made straight for -base ; our 
undercarriage had been 7 damaged and would 
not go down. The observer had to hold the 
rear gunner while we made a belly landing. 

The-breezy talk of pilots, observers and air 
gunners made light of this magnificent 
bombing flight, but a Wing Commander said: 

When I first heard that the raid was 
projected, there was a hell of an argument. 
We all thought they had gone mad ; it 
seemed impossible to penetrate into Germany 
150 miles in daylight. The operation, how- 


I Flew Between the Chimneys at Knapsack 


On August 12,1941, Blenheims of the Bomber Command, in greater numbers 
than had ever visited Germany by daylight, bombed the Knapsack and 
Quadrath power-stations hear Cologne. Some -of the airmen who took 


“ t was one wild, mad dash over, in and 
I out and back. ’ ’ This was how one 
pilot summed up the R.A.F. ’s daylight 
swoop over Cologne. He went on : 

We just skimmed the North Sea. We. 
could, see people waving to. us all the way 
across Holland. They were thrusting their 
thumbs into the air. They were making the 
V sign with their fingers. They were jumping 
up and down with their hands above*their 
heads in the form of a V. We saw them 
cheering— we thought we- could even hear it 
above the roar of the engines. 

But when we got over Germany it Was a 
different story. We knew we were across the 
frontier at once. No cheers. People simply 
ran like mad, ’and some 
fell on their faces in 
ditches. 


parallel row of eight—standing dark against 
the sky. The sun was to our port bow. 
There were smoke and flames coming from 
the plant, so we climbed to attack. The 
flames were 50 feet high and the smoke too 
thick to let us bomb accurately from any 
lower. Inside the buildings we could see the 
sudden red glow of explosions under the, 
smoke. I flew straight between the chimneys. 

I was watching my observer’s elbow as he 
pulled back the release lever, and then I 
heard him call ‘ 1 bombs gone, ” 

I did a steep turn over a belt of trees down 
into a sandstone quarry to get away from 
the flak. I should think we went about 
thirty feet below the level of the ground. As 
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H ere is the first of our ten days' issues. 

I am no believer in the latest theory 
that Time is the Fourth Dimension. 
That time doesn’t “ pass ” ; that we do 
■ the passing through the ‘ ‘ dimension. ’ ’ All 
I know is that today isn’t yesterday and last 
year isn’t this or the next. And that ten days 
arc more than seven. Nothing but the 
exigencies of the paper situation could have 
induced us to alter the incidence of our issues. 
A week is an easier period of time (whatever 
Time may be) to think of than ten days, and 
we should all have liked to carry on from 
week to week. But ten days is like \* Paddy 
—the next best thing.” It has the value of 
the decimal (what’s happened to our once 
numerous advocates of “ decimal coinage ” 
by the way?—all de-ad 1 
imagine) and it is easy to re¬ 
member : ten, twenty, thirty 
—not to continue, as in the old 
song, “ forty, fifty years,ago.” 

You can’t forget these numerals. 

I shall not recapitulate the 
reasons for the change which I 
fully explained in our last 
number ; but I will add that I 
should not be surprised if before 
the War comes to an end (note 
that) we may be able to resume 
our weekly issue. It would fake 
too much space to explain why 
I think;this ; but at some’later 
day I may have the opportunity. 

_ x beastly boy ! ” I 

.remember exclaiming 
these very words as I lay abed 
one night in Neuilly, reading 
Bertrand Russell’s masterly 
treatise on “Power” . . . 

The .name of the beastly boy 
was given as Bruno Mussolini, 
and I have just read with sin¬ 
cere joy that . this spawn of 
Italy’s evil genius has been 
killed in an air accident. What 
prompted my exclamation’ that 
night three years ago were some 
expressions attributed to Bruno 
in describing his achievements 
in the Abyssinian campaign 
when the Italian aerial assassins 
had it all to themselves, bomb¬ 
ing and gunning a totally unpro¬ 
tected and inoffensive people. 

* ‘ We had set fire to the wooded 
hills, to the fields and little 
villages ... It was all most 
diverting . . . The bombs 
hardly touched the earth before 
they burst out into white 
smoke and an enormous flame and the dry 
grass began to burn ; . .1 thought of 

the animals. God, how they ran . . . 
After the bomb racks were emptied I began 
throwing bombs by hand . . . It- was 1 
most amusing: a big zariba surrounded by : 
tall trees was not easy to hit. -I. had tolaim 
carefully at the straw roof and only succeeded 
at the third shot.- The. wretches-vyho were 
inside, seeing their roof burning, jumped out 
and ran like mad. 1 Surrounded by a circle 
of fire about five thousand Abyssinians came 
to a sticky end. It was like hdl. ’ ’ 

YVJell, that was little Bruno’s way, as 1 
• TT put it'when I-quoted'these, passages 
later iit print. , The bestial young .man (he 
was twenty-four when he came to his sticky ( 
end) may know more about hell now. But 
just as I am going to press with these notes 
I am told that Russell was -wrong in crediting 
the expressions to Bruno ; Vittorio, that 
other spawn of Benito’s, was the guilty one— 
and his sticky end is still to come ! We may 


be sure, however,' that in this matter their 
two black hearts beat as one. For let us 
rembmber that the vile spirit of the'se vermin 
is the spirit of all Fascist airmen : they are 
a race of absolute assassins. Indeed, it is a 
truism that the Italian as a fighter is formid¬ 
able only when the circumstances make 
assassination easy. That a creature such as 
Bruno could have been given a state funeral 
and. the certainty that Vittorio will be 
similarly honoured when his turn comes, 
provide an index of the moral condition to 
which Italy has sunk under Fascism. 

T assert that no living Englishman could 
A have written of sadistic joys such as 
these horrid Mussolini offspring shared and 


that a: 


have retained a shred of respect from any of 
■his compatriots. There are relatively few 
Germans for whom I can think that a decent 
Englishman should have any respect, but 
many Italians whom we would all be glad to 
call our friends : none of these, however, have 
been inoculated with the Fascist virus, and all 
of them I am sure wifi be rejoicing in the 
extinction of this true* specimen of the 
vulture’s brood. A day will come when they 
will be our friends again, but will such day 
ever dawn in Germany ? I’m whole-heartedly 
with Lord Vansittart in a comprehensive 
loathing of Germans ;. quite otherwise as 
regards the Italians, in which I am sure that 
brilliant diplomatist would agree. 

For the first time I have listened tonight 
to our incomparable Prime Minister 
with a tinge of disappointment—not-as to the 
manner of his superbly phrased speech, but 
the matter. He has seldom spoken more 
eloquently, more inspiringly. Yet when he 
had finished did you know more than the 


newspapers had told you a week before in 
pictures and paragraphs ? I didn’t. I was 
left with .the impression that, while one of the 
greatest events in history must have taken 
place “ somewhere in the North Atlantic,” 
at a spot which in all likelihood Hitler could 
mark with a pin prick on his map of the 
North Atlantic, we were left speculating on 
the inner significance of the meeting. 

T'hose “ Eight Points ” might have been 
x agreed upon by long-distance telephone 
without the movement of great battleships 
and protective flotillas of destroyers. From 
which we must conclude that they do not 
represent the total outcome of'the magnifi¬ 
cently-staged “High Drama .on the High 
Seas,” as I have headed it in our pictorial 
record of the event—not by a long chalk. 
Mr.'Churchill’s speech, masterly and moving 
as it was. must be regarded as one of those 
less eloquent in what they leave 
unsaid than in what they reveal. 
In one respect, however, 1 should 
not complain, for, in common 
with Mr. Herbert Morrison’s 
on the preceding day (not to 
‘mention “Woe, Woe,” An- 
saldo’s), it warns us to expect a 
long war, and I have already 
done my little bit in that way. 
T’he common mind in war¬ 
time seems to go questing 
back for memories of happier 
days if one may judge front the 
flood of theatrical revivals and 
the vogue of old musical fav¬ 
ourites on the radio. Among 
the former I note a production 
by the Mercury players of 
“ L’Enfant Prodigue,” that de¬ 
lightful musical play without 
words. 1 saw the original com¬ 
pany with Mile. Jane May at 
the old Royalty in Glasgow fifty 
years ago—a thrilling experience 
which 1 have never forgotten. 
The incident of hunting an 
imaginary bluebottle, whose 
buzzing was most realistically 
imitated by the bassoon, was a 
little gem of mimetic comedy 
which stays in the mind. The 
play was revived for a brief 
season some five or six years 
ago, and’ my friend of later 
years, and long my next-door 
. neighbour, in John Carpenter 
Street when he was Principal 
of the Guildhall School of 
Music, Sir Landon Ronald, who 
had so brilliantly played the 
continuous piano accompani¬ 
ment to the actions of the mimes 
. in the original production, re¬ 
sumed his place at the piano ! 

Cir Landon told me one day how nervously 
he was looking forward to the perform¬ 
ance and how ' he was having his - fingers 
massaged with : ointment to restore to them 
some of the, suppleness they possessed when 
he was only nineteen, his age when I saw him 
in Glasgow. I foolishly missed the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing .the revival, regretting 
this more, for the sake of seeing Landon at 
the piano - again after so many years-than 
for .the play .itself. Indeed, I’m not sure that 
-I want to see it again ; that might rub off 
some of-the ethereal bloom which “fond 
memory ” still leaves upon the original. 
When one recalls. the* furore it created and 
the fact that no other wordless plays have 
ever caught on with the British public, one 
can only suppose that the art' of miming on 
so artistic a plane -has no strong appeal to 
playgoers who enjoy good singing, and. the 
spoken word, or eye-engaging ballet, which 
is to say the generality of British playgoers. 
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